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PREFACE 



The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education in its 
third report to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
Congress deals with what it considers to he the basic challenge to 
American education: Can it equip, for effective participation in today's 
life, the 20 per cent of the population now excluded because of inade- 
quate educational opj^ortunity?^ In today's technological society, voca- 
tional opportunities for the uneducated, untrained individual are rapidly 
disappearing. 



In order to give equal support and emphasis to all student pro- 
grams, the Pittsburgh Hoard of Public Education, tn 1964, created the 
Division of Occupational, Vocational, and Technical Education. Its 
stated goal was to provide a marketable vocational skill for every stu- 
dent not planning on college training. ^ 



Project S. E. T. , discussed in this document, is an extension of 
current work-study programs and recognises that many studen.s are 
not being served by existing educational options and for a variety of 
reasons arc accurately described as alienated from school, community, 
and vocational adjustment. 



Will) the support of specialists in counseling curriculum and 
media, models have been developed to respond to Iho special needs of 
such students with the objective of reintegrating them into mainstream 
educational programs while equipping them with marketable vocational 
skills. 



The Division of Occupational, Vocational, and Technical Educa- 
tion acknowledges tire contribution of Canice Connors, Lois Emler, and 
Thomas Fernekes in developing said models included with this document. 



* Economic Opportunity Report, pp d FF, Vol. 5, No. 28, 

July 13, 1970. 

^Survey of the O. V. T. Division. Charges, Accomplishment s. 
Plans, Jerry C. Olson, Assistant Superintendent for System-Wide 
Programs and Services, Pittsburgh Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, September, 1969, pp 11 FF. 
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ABSTRACT 



Project S. E. T. , Phase 1, developmental segment of a three- 
phasic research demonstration program, has designed special models 
in counseling, curriculum, and media for use by SO students identified 
as grossly alienated from the educational process and most aspects of 
personal adjustment and community life. While the models arc designed 
to serve a limited population for pilot implementation, they will be con- 
tinuously modified in Phase 11 through program experience to create a 
final comprehensive approach suitable for system-wide adoption. 

As the student achieves in both academic classes and in an 
industrial training position, three options will be developed for his 
consideration. Listed In order of Importance they are: 

1. The individual will return to school as a full-time student, 
quitting his job or working only part time. 

2. The student will retain His job and participate In C. E. D. 
classes for a diploma. 

3. The student will eventually return to complete his high 
school training, but for the present will continue his em- 
ployment. 

The program postulates that through intensive, supportive, and 
adaptive personal counseling, use of vocationally relevant curriculum 
and media, and providing economic immediacy satisfaction through 
paid on-tho-job training, the alienated student will be recycled into 
mainstream education by his own preference. 

In Phase II implementation, the pilot program will become 
operational. 
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METHODS 



SECTION 1 
Purpose 

Initial program efforts were directed toward selecting a target 

school and identifying a potential population of alienated students. 

Oliver High School has been the scene cf numerous confrontations and 

events which by their very nature suggest serious student alienation 
.. • 

from school, community, and personal life. The communities sur- 
rounding this school are constructed geographically and socially to con- 
tain all the classic elements necessary to produce alienated young 
people. The lines arc drawn between some of the lowest socio-economic 
neighborhoods predominately black and middle class neighborhoods 
predominately white. The young people from these communities, black 
and white, attend Oliver High School They bring with them differing 
sub-cultures and life styles which are frequently in conflict. While the 
young students confront and agitate on a level they understand, i. e. , 
race, the real reasons (educational, economic, social, cultural) they 
find themselves at odds arc essentially ignored in the heat of "battle. " 
The real reasons for the turmoil are important and suggest a method 
of dealing with the product and his needs, the alienated student. 



Population Description 



Before dincusoing An approach designed to assist and support 
the alienated student and return him to mainstream education with 
restructured values, it is necessary to focus more closely on his total 
life situation. Actual student contact is reserved for program imple- 
mentation in order to first prepare a multi-faceted dynamic, goal- 

oriented approach to answer his needs. Staff selection should also be 

% 

completely guided by the nature and needs of the potential population. 

Realizing the importance of individual difference and exceptions 
to general descriptions, consultations were arranged with school 
administrators, teachers, counselors, and community social service 
workers to prepare a general description of the "alienated student, " 
included in this report as Appendix I. 

Staff Selection 

Having described the guidelines to be used in identifying the 
alienated student, the stage was set for staff selection and delineation 
of responsibilities. Staff selection was based on three major points 
listed by order of importance: 

1. Personal characteristics: including ability to communicate 
with the population, an understanding and acceptance of their 
unique needs, and a goal-oriented program approach designed 
to be highly responsive to these needs. 



2. Past experience: providing service to deprived, alienated 
youths, demonstrating a comprehensive knowledge of their 
area of specialty. 

3. Education: sufficient education to indicate proficiency in 
an area appropriate to their program responsibility. 

Selected staff included a Program Specialist Writer to develop 
curriculum, a Media Consultant fo recommend and develop media 
materials and program units for basic educational training, and a 
Clinical Psychologist to design an operational counseling model. 

Function Assignments 

Program concepts and objectives were discussed in a group 
meeting and the staff was given a copy of the Phase I developmental 
proposal. Previously prepared job descriptions, which are included 
with this document as Appendix II, were distributed. The descriptions 
discuss responsibilities in a comprehensive fashion with no distinction 
made between Phase I developmental and Phase II implementation 
segments of the research, since any attempt to separate the two seg- 
ments would simply require two job descriptions for each position. 
Because of the high degree of interaction in model structure, all team 
members received copies of all the job descriptions, which also helped 
to stress the team approach necessary to program development and 
implementation. . 






The job descriptions called for the development of three models, 
one each In counseling, curriculum, and media. During the develop- 
ment of the models, there was continuous interaction and communication 
between the specialists. Initial models (Appendix 111) were completed 
in drait form and reviewed by the team. Final models were prepared 
only after each member read all model drafts. In reviewing the final 
models, considerable interaction is quite apparent. 

It should be noted here that the models were developed on the 
basis of other research results in somewhat similar programs as well 
as with consideration to information from school, community, and 
industrial youth workers in the Oliver area. Considering that the pro- 
gram needs a base from which to start, the models can well fulfill this 
function. However, it must be stressed that the models were designed 
specifically to be modified on the basis of student; personal, educational, 
and vocational needs as they are recognized during program operation. 
Final models, as they will appear next year, may have little if any 
resemblance to the models exhibited here, since they will incorporate 
findings of many months actual experience and the collection of con- 
siderable operational information. 
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SECTION 2 




Instruments and Forms 

Before the program becomes operational and to give it structure,' 
pertinent forms and literature were prepared and selected. These 
instruments are: 

1. A Message to Pittsburgh Employers 

2. Forms for Student Parent Commitment 

.3. Forms for Recording Information on Business /Industrial 
Contacts 

4. Student Insurance Applications 

5. Business /Industrial Reimbursement Form 

6. Chamber of Commerce Information Publication 

7. Student Progress Report 

8. Curriculum Content Form 

9. Vocational Requirements Form 

Copies of these instruments are included as Appendix IV. The Message 
to Pittsburgh Employers is a leaflet prepared for use in conjunction 
with personal visits to business /industrial companies in order to solicit 
and arrange on-the-job training positions for the students. The leaflet 
is designed to briefly explain program goals and elicit employer coopera- 
tion and participation. Commitment forms are to be used to register 
the student for the special program with parent awareness and consent. 

The Business /Industrial Contact Forms, completed after personal con- 

< 

tact with a company, contain all pertinent information regarding a 
potential or actual on-the-job training position with a given company. 
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They are to be duplicated and distributed to all team members for their 
use and information. Student Insurance Applications are completed to 
arrange coverage for the student since he is not attending regular 
classes in a public school building. The Business /Industrial Reim- 
bursement Form is tc be completed by those companies requiring 
reimbursement for costs incurred in the training process. The Chamber 
of Commerce Information Publication was used to identify larger com- 
panies for potential employment. 

The Student Progress Form will be used by both teaching and 
counseling professionals in preparing an individualized narrative evalua- 
tion for each program participant. By this method, each team member 
can be continually aware of student achievements, problems, suggested 
solutions, special needs, and requirements. 

The Curriculum Content Form will be prepared monthly by the 
teaching professionals in order to document course modifications and 
even complete revisions where necessary. In this way, an orderly 
record can be maintained detailing the specific procedures and changes 
that lead to a final curriculum model. 

Both the Student Progress Form and the Curriculum Content 
Form will be. sent to the Project Coordinator who will prepare copies 
for other team members. 
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The Vocational Requirements Form will be prepared by the on- 
the-job training supervisor. It should discuss in a comprehensive way. 
the specific academic, personal (behavioral), and vocational needs for 
a given position as well as problems, suggested solutions, and special 
company requirements. This form should be completed after a student 
is placed in the training position even though vocational needs have been 
documented previously on the Form for Recording Information on 
Business /Industrial Contacts. The reason for this seeming duplication 
is that information on a particular position received from a Personnel 
Director (or other executive) and recorded on the Information Form on 
Contacts may well vary from the position requirements as outlined by a 
work training supervisor. This may occur simply because each perceives 
the position from a differing orientation and background or because the 
company executive is not as cognizant of detailed job requirements as the 
man who trains for the specific position. The Vocational Requirements 
Form will also be sent to the Project Coordinator and distributed to 
team members. 

• Site Location 

Following the research findings of the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
local business firms have been contacted in order to arrange a possible 
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site for classrooms. * This was done to remove the student from the 
scene of previous failures (the school) and will also serve to divorce 
student perceptions of structured education from the program academic 
component. This approach is further enhanced by a planned educational 
program in Mathematics, English, and Social Studies that supports his 
vocational experience by initially teaching that which relates to his 
specific vocational requirements. The pilot implementation proposal, 
included as Appendix V, defines in detail methods and procedures in 
counseling, curriculum, and media, all of which support the premise 
that the program should remain flexible and highly responsive to the 
student's needs. 

Employer Contact Methodology 

Since contact with the student population is reserved for Phase 
II of the project, identifying specific on-the-job training positions was 
accomplished only in general vocational categories. A list of well- 
diversified industries in the geographic area to be served was prepared 
from two publications requested from the Chamber of Commerce: 
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^ The Neighborhood Youth Corps: A Review of Research, . United 
States Department of Labor /Manpower Administration, Manpower 
Research Monograph No. 13, 1970, pp 44 FF. 
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The Smaller Manufacturers Council of Pittsburgh bi-annually publishes 
a classified directory of products and services called the "Purchasing 
Agent's Handbook" which lists a number of companies with address, 
phone number, and the type of work performed and products and ser- 
vices offered. The other publication is titled "Information'' 1 and contains 
the same information just described, but for "Major Firms" employing 

over 500 persons. This listing is included in Appendix IV. Only those 

% 

companies within reasonable traveling distance from the Oliver High 
School communities were contacted. Appointments were arranged with 
Personnel Directors and, where possible, other executives in a position 
to make a company commitment to Project S. E. T. 

Employment Procedures 

In personal meetings with company representatives, the Projept 
Coordinator explained basic program concepts and objectives such as 
continuous supportive counseling for all students and an academic com- 
ponent highly responsive to vocational needs. The student population 
was described as it appears in Appendix I. Potential problems were 
projected by both parties and reviewed as to methods of resolution 
within program concepts. It was made clear that students would, in 
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the majority of eases, not bring with them skills necessary to any 
given job training opportunity, but only a personal interest and job- 
related vocational potential as demonstrated by previous simulated 
work experiences, both in skill training classes and in job sample 
testing. Companies were also informed that reimbursement could be 
made for substantiated time expended in the training function and, in 
addition, students were to receive scale training wages. Where response 
to possible program participation was favorable, the company repre- 
sentative was requested to identify potential on-the-job training positions 
for both male and female students. Arrangements were concluded for 
a second visit with each company to be scheduled when and if an individual 
student was identified as a possible training prospect for a specific 
position. It is intended that the second visit will permit a comprehensive 
discussion of the prospective student trainee between the Project 
Coordinator and the employer and training supervisor. A third visit 
will be scheduled to accompany the student to his initial interview for 
position familiarization and introduction to his training supervisor. All 
concerned will be aware that program specialists are at their disposal 
for any reason related to student performance and success. 
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SECTION 3 
Conclusion 

Program implementation can begin with the selection of the 
teachers. All other team members are tentatively selected and await- 
ing authorization to proceed with Project S.E.T. This is a timely • 
project dealing with people and problems as they exist in school systems 
today. While no one expects to achieve the "ideal, !' efforts will be 
directed toward assisting the individual to operate at or near his opti- 
mum in terms of his skills and abilities, establish good relationships 
and techniques of adjustment with others in his environment, engage in 
a vocation of his preference which is self-sustaining and recognize and „ 
act out his role in society in both formal and informal social institutions. 

Results and Findings 

. Project S. E. T. consists of two segments: Phase I, Develop- 
ment of the models included and discussed here and Phase II, Pilot 
Implementation which has not yet begun. Results and Findings, as well 
as Conclusions and Recommendations, must logically await program 
operation and completion. , 
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APPENDIX I 



Description of Student Population to be Served 








Description of Student Population to be Served 
In consultation with school administrators, teachers, counselors, 



and community spcial service workers, the alienated student was recog- 
nized as a deprived student from an economically depressed neighbor- 
hood. His family structure was described as unstable with marginal 
economic resources and existance. Productive family influence and 
support, assistive to adjustment, and achievement is lacking. This 
individual's sub-cultural often has not been effective in helping him 
internalize a common middle class value for work or education. Though 
he may have good basic intelligence, he does poorly on standardized 
tests that frequently disregard or make poor provision for cultural 
differences. He finds traditional education completely unresponsive to 
his needs, developed in a - deprived sub-culture, highly occupied with 
economic survival. He approaches the educational process, largely 
structured with values and culture foreign to him, with poor academic 
preparation, mistrust, hostility,- emptional problems, some degree of 
negativism, and ultimately a sense of utter frustration. 



will fit this description and, therefore, can be served with one struc- 



This general portrayal is not meant to imply that all students 



tured model approach. The program is cognizant of the unique individ- 
uality of each student and the description may be considered a general 
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base point from which a more personalized evaluation must be developed 
on an individual basis. • , 
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APPENDIX II 



Job Descriptions and Charges for: 

1. Clinical Psychologist 

2. Program Specialist Writer 

3. Media Consultant 







Job Description 
Clinical Psychologist 

» % 

Design a counseling model responsive to the population as 

described (Appendix I) and incorporate within its structure techniques 
for contact methodology and forms for student, parent, program com- 
mitment. The model should be characterized by extensive assistance 
in adaptive approaches to the varied presenting problems which will be 
identified as the counseling function is initiated. The student population 
is expected to demonstrate values, attitudes, personality problems, 
and perceptions not conducive to educational, vocational, and social 
adjustment. Most students will arrive fresh from a recent (educational) 
failure which is an experience that has been cumm.ulative in their total 
life style. Within this framework, the counseling model should support 
and guide the student in an adaptive process designed to make possible 
program participation, 

The model should be directive to the counselors in developing a 
personality profile to identify problems needing attention before pro- 
gram participation. In addition, methods by which program participation 
may be ellicited should be reviewed. 

A format should be designed to assist the counselors in develop- 

\\ t 

ing a comprehensive, written assessment of their educational needs 
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and vocational interests and potential. Assessing individual vocational 
potential may be accomplished either through consultation with skill- 
centered teachers and other school professionals or through pre- 
vocational testing by job sample technique. 

Having identified broad educational and career goals, the model 
can then outline methods and information required for pre -vocational 
counseling. A wide range of vocational information must be conveyed 
to the. student and should include expected interview behavior require- 
ments necessary to work, social attitudes, and employer expectations. 

The model should also structure an approach to introduce the 
academic component to the student since this has been a historically 
negative experience for him. This may be accomplished by introducing 
academics as being specifically designed to meet his individual educa- 
tional needs appropriate to his immediate vocational experience as well 
as preparation for future higher level vocational achievement* Educa- 
tion's potential for influencing total life style, both esthetic and practical 
should be stressed. The overall objective should be to assist the stu- 
dent to develop a positive view of a rewarding process. 

Methods of follow-up should be developed though the procedure 
will not be a distinctive, recognizable process in its inception since the 
counseling function will be continuous during the entire program. 









Follow-up should have as its prime function conveying to team members 
student perceptions, experiences, changing attitudes, values, and goals. 

»/ The student's problems, adjustments, and successes should be reviewed 

dealt with, recognized, and conveyed to team members in order that 
the program may be modified and remain responsive to student needs. 
This process will make essential inputs to both curriculum, media, and 
on-the-job training experiences. 

Since the counseling model's impact may best be measured in 
terms of changes in individual student behavior, values, personality, 
and general life status, the model should make provision for an evalua- 
tive process designed to measure such changes. 
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Job Description 

Program Specialist Writer (Curriculum) 

The curriculum and media models will become simultaneously 
operational as program participation progresses and students are 
registered for classes. The educational component should be designed 
to motivate and respond to the special academic, vocational, and 
personal needs of the student who has not been responsive to traditional 
curriculum. This can be accomplished through consultation with the 
counseling team and with teachers from local schools and by recognizing 
that immediacy is an integral component of the student's culture and 
economic need is his constant companion. 

An educational program in Mathematics, English, and Social 
Studies that supports his vocational experience by initially teaching that 
which relates to his specific vocational requirements (which supplies 
financial reward) should gain favor with the student and encourage 
continuous participation. 

English grammar, punctuation, and spelling take on new mean- 
ing to a student working as an office clerk. It becomes the essential • 
means by which the clerk may become a stenographer or secretary. 
Basic Arithmetic is the essential academic component to set up work 
in a machine shop. Social Studies can answer the needs of those 
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positions requiring extensive personal and public contacts. This rele- 
vancy should be designed into the academic component as well as 
stressed in the counseling model. The courses should be designed to- 
demonstrate to the working student definite relationships between class- 
room work and on-the-job requirements. Thi initial model should 
allow for modification in order that curriculum may remain dynamic 
and comprehensive to answer projected future vocational needs at 
higher levels of employment. The essential approach will be to assist 
the student himself to identify and accept the relevancy factor. 

The curriculum model should generally provide for daily classes 
of not more than three hours duration preferably meeting in the morn- 
ing or before the work assignment. Class size should be limited to 15 
students. However, provisions for time, length of class offerings, and 
number of students must remain highly flexible. It is not inconceivable 
that a teacher may find it necessary to spend time with a given student 
on a one-to-one basis. The model should recognize that classroom 
sites will be removed from the scene of successive failures (the school) 
and preferably located in a business/industrial setting and permit 
unconventional seating arrangements. Daily attendance is required 
unless other arrangements are made for individual students, and all. 
absences should be reported the same day to that student's counselor. 




The curriculum component will recognize that standardized 



tests have been found seriously inadequate for evaluation and measure- 
ment of deprived students and, therefore, must place an additional 
subjective responsibility on the teachers to determine student progress 
by means of group discussion and question-and-answer sessions. 

Methods for evaluation of curriculum effectiveness may require 

a more subjective approach due to the lack of formal test results; 

* 

however, it should be developed and included in total program evaluation 
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' ' Job Description 

Media Consultant 

For this population, there is general agreement that traditional • 
teaching material and methods are. irrelevant and ineffective. The 
alienated student has some definite, pre-conceived, culturally acquired 
notions as to what is interesting and, therefore, "worthy" of his atten- 
tion. Media for his educational use should conform to his perception 

4 

of "interesting. " 

The media model shouLd consider that educational material pre- 
sented in book or formal lecture form has considerable negative conno- 
tation to this student, especially if he is left to his own devices in the 
learning process. The major difficulty with this approach is that, even 
if the student were motivated to learn (which he will not be initially), 
he doesn’t know how to organize his work or study in a manner conducive 

to learning. In addition, note-taking skills will be lacking and reading 

• . 

ability may be. poor. These considerations dietcute that media will pre- 
sent material in a very structured manner, in small units, and by 
methods designed to conform. to a short attention span. 

Movies, filmstrips, slides, and pictures should hold most 
appeal for the alienated student and should be used in conjunction with 
informal discussions.' The model will recognize that television is an 
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excellent media since it tends to be pervasive in this student's culture. 
The media consultant should review Job Corps media and communicate 
with cooperating business/industry which should reveal material and 
methods of considerable significance. 

. Media can make substantial inputs to counseling procedures in 
suggesting and providing equipment for specialized techniques to assist 
in creating a student personal awareness, thereby assisting the individual 
in developing a strong positive self-image. 

Media must also incorporate in its model, material and methods 
designed to convey basic program concepts to the population, team 
members, the school, cooperating industry, and the community. Each 
of these groups represents diverse, vested interests and would perceive 
the program substantially from their own frame of reference without 
modifying media factors. 

The media model will direct prepared information to parents 
of the students since they may have formulated educational and social 
values they feel are appropriate for their children. Parents should be 
informed that the cooperative program will provide necessary remedia- 
tion to re -cycle .the student into mainstream education as well as give 
him specific work skills appropriate to available positions in business/ 
industry. . 
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School administration and faculty will be concerned with the 
total effect the program is having on the students. Media should 
arrange that they be "kept continuously informed of student progress by 
means of statistical and written narrative reports. 

Media will provide for dissemination of program precepts to 
cooperating employers and work station supervisors to stress the 
training and educational nature of the total program. This effort is 
directed toward continuing and broadening'employer participation in 
order to provide a diverse sampling of vocational opportunities. In 
some cases, it will be necessary to involve and communicate with labor 
organizations to elicit their understanding and approval. 

As substantial program success is achieved, the media model 
should develop material for student and team member use in addressing 
community and business groups to encourage their active participation 
and cooperation in program concepts and goals. 

Finally, methods for evaluation of media should be incorporated 
as part of the model. 
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APPENDIX III 



Developed Models for: 

1. Counseling Component 

2. Academic Component 

3. Media Component 
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Counseling-Consulting Model for a 
Cooperative Woi*k -Study Program for 
Educationally Alienated Students 




Submitted by: 

Canice Connors 
Counseling Consultant 
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INTRODUCTION 

This counseling -consulting model has been designed for the 
needs and specifications of a proposed work-study program for educa- 
tionally alienated students. Since the development phase of the project 
did not include personal contact with the program population, it is 
assumed on the basis of research and experience with students of similar 

'•A 

description that there is a two-fold source of alienation. First, they 
are alienated from themselves in the sense of lacking a positive self 
concept.. Secondly, they are alienated from the social system in the 
sense of being generally perceived by others as unskilled and unsuited 
for productive social interaction. This double alienation suggests a 
sequence of counseling and consulting processes' aimed at externalizing 
the sources of psychic and social energy, previously repressed or 
ignored, for therapeutic re-learning. 

For purposes of convenience, the counseling model is presented 
as a separate unit; but during the implementation phase, it is expected 
that the program administrator, instructional personnel, skill -trainers, 
consultants, counselors, and enrollees will constitute in what they do 
and how they do it a continuous social process and learning community. 
The parameters of such a community will allow the student multiple 
opportunities to learn educational and work skills and to identify a fresh 
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personal and social concept of self. The student will not be reenforced 
for rehearsing memories of past failure or reindicating the "guilty 
parties. " The counseling process in tandem with all program inputs 
will assist the student in concentrating on and learning from his experi- 
ence within the total training program. 

THEORETICAL POSTULATES 

1 ... . . ..... 

1. This model believes that alienation follows upon frequent 
failure of the individual to behave toward the "other" in function of 
direct personal experience. The alienated student habitually hesitates 
within the process of personal and social interaction and substitutes, 
for genuine feeling, a pattern of behavior designed in phantasy to pro- 
tect a fragil self image. At this primitive moment of self alienation 
(i. e. , the reluctance to behave in function of experience), he initiates 
a series of responses which generate negative interaction patterns. 

He feels negatively toward himself, presumes a similar response in the 
other, and then defends against the pain of such communication by 
unconsciously predicting and causing failures. These failures, in turn, 
provide occasion to displace depression - about-self into hostility-for- 
the-other. The way out of such a cycle must mimic the way in. The 
counseling relations need not analyze the situation but rather provide 
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t . . 

the opportunity for externalizing all levels of self perception. In the 

patois of inter-personal perception theory, one needs to hear what the 
/ « 

other thinks of him at the same time that he is becoming aware of what 
he thinks the other thinks of him. 

2. The model postulates that every work situation demands a 
significant, readily available supply of conscious energy to achieve the 
primary goal of any job situation. Along with other variables, job 
failure follows upon subversion of this conscious energy to the service 
of unresolved conflicts and unconscious needs. Unless the individual 

> 

learns and practices some satisfying resolutions in addition to skills, 
he drifts from one placement to the next, vulnerable to the human 
demands of each job. The program will be designed as a learning 
l situation for the supervised examination of these unconscious sources 

of job conflict and frustration. 

COUNSELING AND CONSULTING PROCESSES 

Counseling embraces a series of differentiated processes, 
mutually contracted within the privilege of confidentiality, for the 
reflective examination of the major issues constituting the human condi 
tion. Within the program, this contract touches the mutual rights of 
staff and participants to openly share and negotiate each interpersonal 
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and role relationship within the program, to examine and decide upon 
the criteria and methodology for evaluation, to establish the right of 
access of each participant to program resources, such as time, space, 
and expertise. This contracting approach makes manifest what in the 
ordinary learning situation becomes an item of hidden agenda. 

The anticipated major processes and related counseling issues: 

1. The interpersonal counseling process and relationships between 
the counselor and each participant. 

Within the contract for this individualized time, the student may 
examine in confidence whatever seems relevant or becomes so within 
this relationship. This is "his" time and there are no program expecta- 
tions, beyond keeping scheduled appointments. This primary relation- 
ship should allow the security necessary to risk involvement and 
response within the other dimensions of the program. 

2. The peer-relationship process. 

' To provide peer support and evaluation, small group process 
(not in excess of ten members per group) will be maintained throughout 
the time of the program. Time spent in these groups will allow for tthe 
examination of relational problems occasioned by the training situation, 
development of mutual support for program-perseverance, management 
of competition, peer evaluation, awareness for the feelings of others, 
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and learning the art of communicating. A member of the counselor 
team will maintain a non-directive leadership role throughout the life 
of each group. ' 

3. Staff-student process. 

At regular intervals, meetings would be scheduled for everyone 
involved in the program. These sessions would occasion learning 
experiences for examining the issues of authority; responsibility, and 
evaluation. Each staff member would be encouraged to remain in role 
to provide a learning situation in which the student might examine the 
ramifications of his social identity. 

4. Staff process. 

Since every program tends to victimize its membership with the 
unexamined and unresolved issues among its leadership, it is impera- 
tive for the staff to spend time examining its own feelings, expectations 
and frustrations. This type of openness generates a credibility in the 
participants, provides inter-staff support,' and protects against student 
manipulation of one staff member against another. 

5. Evaluation processes. 

This dimension, of the program should be managed in a manner 
significantly different from that used by the school system. The evalua 
tion should be mutual. Each student should submit a description of his 
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experience within each eight-week segment of the program. Corre- 
spondingly, the staff must generate a qualitative assessment of his 
progress and communicate this in a session that permits student 
response. The evaluation should produce a judgment about the structure 
and content of the program for the next eight weeks. 

Since the counseling program is designed to affect the way in 
which each student perceives himself and sees himself perceived by 
others, it is appropriate to use an evaluative instrument to validate the 
development of this interpersonal perception process. The suggested 
instrument (sample attached) is part of an interpersonal perception 
method which describes an individual as he is experienced and experi- 
ences himself within relationships. It thereby avoids the quantified, 
normative approach of classical psychological testing in favor of a 
descriptive process. The instrument can be rephrased for the students 
and staff of the S.E.T. program. 

COUNSELING. AND CONSULTING ROLES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

1. Each counselor will have a direct responsibility to the stu- 
dents assigned to his attention to develop and maintain a counseling 
relationship. Within this function, he is the agent of the student accord- 
ing to the ethos of the counseling profession. 
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2. Since each counselor was recruited on the basis of knowledge 
of social systems and its influence on human development, they will 
have a team- consultant function to the rest of the program staff. They 
will advise on the maintenance or change of strategics that touch the 
learning-training situation or any other major program process. This 
should allow the program to remain flexible to the needs of the student. 

3. In the professional exercise of their counseling and consult-, 
ing roles, the counselors will be solely responsible to the supervisory 
judgment of the psychological- counseling consultant. Any internal or 
external evaluation of their professional behavior will be communicated 
to this consultant for appropriate action. 

4. In administrative matters and for job. accountability, they are 
in line relationship to the Program Director. 



SELECTION PROCEDURES 

' Initially, potential candidates for the program have been identi- 
fied on the basis of extended absence from a classical public school 
setting. As the selection process develops, criteria will be broadened 
to take into consideration the population description as developed in 
Exhibit 1. Selection of suitable participants should be managed by four 
or six counseling trainees not directly involved in the implementation 
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phase of the program. (The reason for not using staff counselors is 
that the selection process sometimes involves the issues of acceptance 
and rejection which should be overtly dealt with only after the program 
is fully initiated. ) The interview should provide opportunity for 
examining the goals and processes of the program along with a descrip- 
tion of expectations concerning student involvement and commitment. 
The candidate should be encouraged to verbalize his own expectations 
for such a program. Since the program structure contains considerable 
social process, the interviewers should be sensitive to overt signs of 
paranoia or sociopathic tendencies. The interviewers will meet with 
the program counselors to make final selections. 

The second phase of selection, i. e. , into a particular job train- 
ing situation, should be accomplished by development of a vocational 
potential profile. This profile may be developed through consultation 
with skill-centered teachers and other school professionals or by pre- 
vocational testing by means of simulated job sample technique. 
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. Research concerning urban out- of- school programs shows 
success in the areas of counseling and work experience but negligible 
results in their ability to provide positive remedial education. The 
fault here appears to be not in the attempt, but in the techniques applied. 
There is a definite and proven need for the educational program to 
remedy the void created by a student's leaving school before his basic 

education is completed. Often the "dropouts" departure from school is 

* 

mental rather than physical- -there in body, but mentally tuned out and 
off! School is a building, a place of little action and less interest- - 
a bore; whereas the "outside, " practical world of concrete happening, 
though often less than desirable, holds a participating interest for the 
youngster to whom the concepts of organized learning just do not apply 
to his life style. We know they do, and hjs will, hopefully, in time; 
but at this point, he just doesn't "dig" the classroom--it seems artificial 
and a waste of time to him- -and so he becomes alienated from learning. 

To this type of student, traditional classroom techniques are 
ineffectual, other personally damaging because of his negative reaction 
to them. But life situations, in which he can become an active partici- 
pant, provide relevant opportunities in which he may learn in spite of 
himself. "Teachers" from various occupational fields in the community 
are essential to providing this type of life-learning situation. 
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The structure of this program should not be confining or regi- 
mented; if it is, it will have the same effect upon the alienated student 
as "that place" he calls school. Schedules should be extremely flexible, 
both temporally and spatially. It is not necessary to meet daily at the 
same place for the same amount of time in order to learn. "Teachers" 

must be sensitive to the length of time allotted for various reasons. 

> 

The concept of class period is - not appropriate, and the time involved 
should ideally be determined by the learning requirements of the student. 

Instructional materials should not be f rustratingly difficult nor 
embarrassingly juvenile. They must provide a challenge but allow a 
sense of immediate achievement. They should be varied in order for 
the program to be a truly individualized one. A laboratory approach is 
suggested for all curriculum areas. In this approach, all types of media 
are used which will make the academic component of the program as 
interesting and as relevant as learning in the community-at-large. 

. Conventional grading should not be used. It tends to defeat the 
"self-image building" of this program. Regular grading systems 
encourage competition and comparison with a stereotype and negate 
individual progress and self-worth. Grades and similar types of com : - 
petitive evaluation should be minimized; personal teacher-to-student 
praise and merited approval should be maximized. To satisfy 






requirements, academic courses should be offered on a credit; non- 
credit basis. However, there should be continuous, supportive evalua- 
tion of the student's performance (best accomplished through private 
conferences) as a part of the educational and counseling processes. At 
the same time, the program for the student should be evaluated and 
revised accordingly. 

General end-products of such a work-study program include: 
vocational competence, a new respect for learning as a tool and as an 
exploring process, respect for the community- -its workers, services, 
institutions, experience with others in working toward a common goal, 
individual self-fulfillment, and responsible citizenship. This educa- 
tional program must develop in a student ways of thinking, feeling, and 
acting which will make him behave more effectively. The curriculum 
should help the student become a self-reliant, self-directed, responsible 
individual, and focus first on attitudinal change and secondly on skill 
development. 

In all curriculum areas, presentation of materials should em- 
phasize the structure of the discipline which enhances this understanding 
of the fundamental ideas of that discipline. Placing ideas in a struc- 
tured pattern--seeing bits and pieces as part of a whole--help retention 
of these parts and how they are related to one another and to other areas. 
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Although specific units for the various disciplines will be sug- 
gested in this description, it is imperative that one understands the 
day to day, week to week school program in this type of "school" cannot 
be planned only by a curriculum specialist. To be most relevant and 
effective, planning of units should be done cooperatively with teachers 
(on the job and academic) and students and counselors determining and 
agreeing upon the final performance criteria and behaviors the student 
will be expected to perform at the end of the unit. The program spe- 
cialist and media specialist will provide resources to help attain the 
desired behaviors. (See Exhibit 1) 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE PROGRAM 

The needs and interests of the pupil population will affect the 
selection of social science unit objectives, but the major goals would 
be personal effectiveness and responsible citizenship. 

Objectives in the social science area include: 

1. acquisition of a body of facts, concepts, and generalizations 

2. acquisition of inquiry skills, e. g. , observing, selecting,, 
organizing, and evaluating 

3. development of the ability to make conscious choices 
among alternatives 

The formal instruction will be individualized by efficient use of 
instructors, printed materials', many audio-visual aids, and multi- 
media approaches. Participation in community projects and direct 
observation of governmental processes in the student's immediate 
community will be part of their social science experiences. 

To increase student involvement, an inquiry, discovery, problem 
centered approach will be used. One effective way to increase student 
interaction is the use of simulation games. Although there are many 
commercial ones available, students, with the guidance of their 
instructor, may design such games that are particularly relevant to 

them. Steps of design include: 

1. Select a problem on an economic, vocational, political, 
sociological, or psychological dilemma. . 



2. Determine the characters needed to simulate the problem, 

3. Determine the process for dealing with the problem. 

4. Allot resources to participants and goals that lead them 
into the problem. 

5. Make the rules for the game. 

After a simulation game is finished, whether it is a commercial 

or student-designed one, a debriefing session should follow. This 

discussion is one of the most valuable parts of this learning experience. 

% 

Role-playing is another effective method to be used in social 
science. What the student will not say as himself he often will freely 
say if he has been assigned or volunteered to be someone else. One 
student may have the role of a supervisor of telephone operators and 
another the role of an operator trainee. The trainee has been reported 
for answering customers curtly. Each student must react to this 
problem. 

Topic priorities like objectives for the social sciences differ 
from community to community and- for different groups within 4. com- 
munity as well as for the particular student population. In this program, 
the choice of topics will also be affected by the businesses and industries 
involved. 

An arbitrary choice of subject matter has been made an a start- 
ing point. There is no sequence except for an initial motivational uni'. 
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It is expected that with cooperative student-teacher planning, various 

units will be studied by different students concurrently. 

Social science themes for units include: 

My place (See Exhibit 2) 

Social organization (See Exhibit 2) 

The dignity and worth of the individual 

Individual responsibility for personal and general welfare 
Value conflicts and the consequences from different value positions 
Alternative values and choices 
Propaganda (Sec Exhibit 2) 

Responsible sharing of power to attain justice 

Local government and its provisions for provisions for protection and 
service 

Law and how it affects you (See Exhibit 2) 

Obligations and privileges of citizenship 

The basic economic problem of unlimited wants and limited resources 
Production depends on natural resources, capital, and human resources 
Production in Pittsburgh--goods and services 

Employment opportunities in Pittsburgh (place of the industrial worker) 
The Industrial City: 

abuses of natural environment 

people explosion 

ghettos 
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MATHEMATICS PROGRAM 
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I hear, I forget 
I see, I remember 
I do, I understand 
I understand 

--Chinese Proverb 

As in most disciplines, students learn mathematics by reacting 
to and interacting with their environment. The abstract concepts of 
mathematics can be learned more readily through physical experiences 
than through the manipulation of symbols alone. Rote learning is not 
as permanent as learning with understanding. Active participation with 
many concrete objects gives more meaning to all processes in mathe- 
matics. The laboratory approach is not a passive process, and its use 
increases the possibilities of success for the student because it is 
oriented to solving problems first through concrete manipulations. 

The mathematics taught in this program must be relevant and 
useful in the daily lives of the students. It must be functionally designed 
.to furnish the student with mathematical skills necessary for their job 
requirements. Basic processes will be taught within the lramework of 
meaningful situations. As needs on the job arise, they will immediately 
be incorporated in the instructional program. At this time, the priori- 
ties of job requirements appear to be: 

fundamental operations in the decimal system using whole num- 
bers, fractional numbers, and decimals 
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measurement linear, solid, time, weight 

ordering -- from smallest to largest which involves an under 
standing of place value 

• counting -- for inventory- 

making change 

Topics for mathematics units: 

Flow charting (See Exhibit 3) 

Income 

Personal -- gross and net 
Governmental -- sources 

Budget 

Personal -- basic items 
Governmental -- basic items 

Food 

More value per dollar 
Planning economy meals 

Clothing 

Compare cost of ready-to-wear vs. home tailored 

. Shelter 

Renting a home 
Buying a home 

Home insurance • 

Cars 

Buying a used car 
• Buying a new car 

Where to borrow to pay for car 
Cost of insurance 
Cost of running 

Furniture -- new and used 
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Appliances -- new and used 

Mail-order buying 

Shipping costs 

Ways to pay for purchases 
Cash -- discount 
Charge accounts 
Installment plan 

Possible repossession 



Banking 

Checking accounts 

Charges for: 

(Journey) of a check 
Bank statements 
Savings Account 

Getting highest interest rates 
Security of funds 
Borrowing 

Types of loans 

Rates -- banks vs. loan companies 



Insurance 

Health 

Accident 

Income 

Workmen's Compensation . 

Life 

Taxes 

Sales 

Wage -- Pittsburgh 
Income -- federal, state 
Real Estate 
Social Security 

Investments (if there is student interest) 
Annuities 
Bonds 
Stocks 



Reading, interpreting, and making: 
Tables 
Charts 
Graphs 

Scale drawings 

Everyday geometry 

Recognition of shapes 
Figuring area 
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COMMUNICATION SKILLS PROGRAM (English) 



The need to communicate is inherent. All of us need to know 
what is going on, all of us have things to say, and all of us need to be 
understood. Most of this student population have found their previous 
language arts studies to be irrelevant, ihapplicable, and boring. Willa 
Cather, Wordsworth, and Shakespeare fail to help one read a recipe, 
a /sports page,' or a want ad. A language program for these students 
must bridge the gap between the world of the street and the larger 
world of productive living. 

In order to motivate tire student to develop reading skills, the 
program must provide reading materials that are useful and relevant. 
Effective instruction must relate to their on-the-job experiences and • 
those of their everyday life. 

Primarily, an assessment of the student's sight vocabulary 
must be made. An effective way to do this is to have each student 
choose any selection of approximately two hundred words from a current 

4 

newspaper and read it to the instructor in individual session. 

Another assessment to be made is the difference between the 

student's oral and written vocabulary. The student should individually 

» • * 

discuss a topic with the instructor and then repeat the discussion in 
writing. 



After the assessment phase, vocabulary development should 
begin through grpup dictations to the instructor. The group will choose 
a topic of interest to them and develop it orally and sequentially as the 
instructor writes it on an overhead projector. The instructor and the 
group will read it together and discuss the key words. Finally, each 
student will write his version of the topic. 

Vocabulary is an individual need determined by one's job and 
interests. The vocabulary required by a telephone operator will differ 
substantially from that of a machinist. The teacher must first individ- 
ualize the instruction to satisfy these varying. needs. 

After functional literacy is attained, the instructor should 
endeavor to guide the student toward a deeper understanding of language 
as a tool -- ones potential in the productive world is in part based upon 
his command of the English language. 

Job requirements' in this area are: 
basic reading of words and numbers 
spelling -- words particular to the job 
writing -- basic grammar ' 
alphabetizing 

oral commuiii cation -- sufficient for understanding verbal 
directions, asking questions,' and relating to the public 
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Exhibit 
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1 Social Science 



Motivation Unit 
GOAL: 

To give the student an opportunity to survey and express his feelings 
about himself, his immediate community, and their relationship. 

TITLE: 

Where Is My Place in the Sun? 

PROCEDURE: 

Possible questions to use for dialogue 

1. How can I describe myself? 

Physical appearance 
Inner feelings 
Desires 

2. I am part of what? 

Family 
Community 
Ethnic groups 
Economic status 

3. What's happening in my place in my time? . 

ROLE-PLAY: 

A "happening" in my neighborhood 
MEDIA: 

Self portraits or photographs 

Photographs of student's own block (to be detailed by Media Specialist) 

NOTE: The dialogue will be directed toward the social and economic 
fields -- not counseling. 

This is an interdisciplinary unit for many aspects of language skills are 
involved. 
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Exhibit 2 



Social Science 



Social Organization 
CORE THOUGHT: 

The student is a part of a highly detailed social structure. 

MATERIALS: 

Current newspapers, periodicals, movies, and filmstrips. An excellent 
opportunity for development by the media specialist to show, via the 
camera, groups within a Pittsburgh community, their cooperation or- 
opposition, the relation of government to them, etc. 

Interdisciplinary unit -- involves communication skills 

DISCUSSION TOPICS: 

All societies have goals. 

All societies have social organization. 

To control relationships among people 
To achieve goals 

Individuals and groups are related in a social structure. 

All people live in primary and secondary groups. 

All people have status and roles. 

People interact according to established social processes. 

. Cooperation, opposition, etc. 

All people interact. 

People are regulated by a system of social control. 

'Formal and informal to keep control'-- laws,- values 
Groups establish. their own norms and sanctions -- folkways, 
moves 

All people are controlled by rules and sanctions. 
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Exhibit 2 



Social Science 



Propaganda 

GOAL: 

To help the student develop criteria for sorting, categorizing, classify- 
ing, and evaluating data about significant events. 

MATERIALS: . 

Newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, radio, television, movies, 
resource people, direct experience. (Possibly books and reference 
volumes -- depending on student interest. ) 

PROCEDURE: 

Have students choose a social, political, or economic topic and gather 
facts from several sources. This may be an individual or small group 
project. 

DISCUSSION TOPICS: 

Statements of fact can be proven. 

Statement: Voters choose by secret ballot. 

Proof: Watch procedure at polls during an election. 

Inferences are based on facts but can be false or partly true. 

Statements may be opinions or value judgments. 

Columnists and commentators may express opinions but the facts may 
differ. 

The press and broadcasting companies are profit making enterprises 
and may profit by persuading the public through opinion (propaganda). 

Ways of reporting news strongly effects public opinion. (Here the 
media specialist and/or series of pictures to show a factual presenta- 
tion of a current event vs. one loaded with propaganda. ) 



A scientist usually reports facts, distinguishing between his scientific 
observations and his conclusions. 

Tricks of emotional appeal: 

name calling -- "un-American" 
generalities -- "best deal in town" 

transfer -- connect a person or product with something that 
evokes a positive attitude in people. Picture of a politician 
in church 

testimonial --a well-known person endorses a person or product 
plain folk -- picture of a politician as a family man 
card- stacking -- telling only part of the facts 
bandwagon -- "everyone is doing it" 

Relation of propaganda and advertising 

Interdisciplinary unit -- involves mathematics and communication skills. 
LAW: 

For greater understanding for for increased student involvement before 
,or after discussions, reading, role-playing about law and teenagers, an 
assignment to increase reality will be made. One such assignment may 
be to visit a magistrate's court to determine; 
the kinds of cases 
the types of people involved 
the way the cases and people are handled 
The student will report this orally, pictorially, or in written form. 

Interdisciplinary -~ involves communication skills. 

A particularly relevant commercial game concerning values, choices, 
and results of actions that could be played is PURSUIT. It is pari of a 
multi-media approach to black studies and is designed to help students 
develop new attitudes toward the civil rights movement. (Published by 
Readers' Digest. ) 



Social Science 



Representative Instructional Materials 
Newspapers 

Current periodicals, e. g. , Life, Look, Ebony, etc. 

Periodicals published for students: 

Readers' Digest 

Scope -» for students with mature interests but low academic 
abilities. A weekly feature concerns job horizons and young 
people who have "made it. " 

Books, pamphlets 

Scriptographic booklets -- Channing L. Bete Co. 

The Law and You 

About Basic Sociology 

About Black Americans 

About Man's Economic Wants 

About Getting a Job 

Clean Air 

Clean Water 

On-the-Job Safety 

Office Safety 

You and Safety 

Understand Yourself and Others 
Drugs and You 

Steck -Vaughn Co. -- Adult Education Reading Level 

They Work and Serve 4-5 

A Job for You 5-6 

How to Get a Job and Keep It 5-6 

Films and Filmstrips 

Guidance Associates 

Man's Natural Environment: Crisis Through Abuse 

The People Problem 
Cities, U. S. A. 

City Government in Action 

Our Credit Economy (How the poor are exploited, 

invasion of privacy, wise and unwise credit buying) 
What Y ou Should Know Before You Go to Work 
Encyclopedia Britannica 

The Industrial Worker (integrated) 

The Industrial City 
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Mathematics 



Motivation Unit 



Flow charting 
CORE THOUGHT: 

Each goal is obtained by progressing through a series of measurable 
steps. 

This is initially a group activity. 

Group decides on a non -mathematical familiar activity. 

Ex. : ‘How to call a friend 

STEPS: 



Start 

1. Lift receiver 

2. Dial friend's number 

3. Line busy? 

Yes -- hang up receiver, wait, and go back to Step 1. 
No -- go to Step 4. x 

4. Does someone answer? 

Yes -- go to Step 5. 

No -- hang up receiver, wait, and go back to Step 1. 

5. Say, "Hello. 11 
Stop 

Flow Chart 
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Instructors draw flow chart on overhead projector as students draw 
same. 

Instructor gives steps of an activity not in correct sequence. 

Students place steps in correct sequence. 

Students make flow chart 

Ex. : How to put on shoes and socks 

Students choose an activity and develop the steps and chart individually. 

Students discuss their flow charts with a partner or in small groups. 

(These exercises with non -mathematical problems help students see 
that problem-solving isn't restricted to mathematics. ) 

Introduce flowcharting of a mathematical idea. 

Ex. : Do you remember how to find the perimeter or a rectangle? 
Try to write the steps in this activity and flow chart it. 

Prepare a flow chart, listing the steps for one of these: 

Finding the mean average 
Finding the area of a rectangular region 
How to add on an adding machine 
How far an object has fallen 




a. 2 seconds . 

b. 10 seconds 

c. 8 seconds ' 

d. 25 seconds • . 

(Review of multiplication) 
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2. A metal ball is dropped from an airplane flying at 2000 feet. 

a. Will the ball hit the ground fifteen seconds after being 
dropped? 

b. How far from the ground will the ball be eleven seconds 
after it has dropped? 

(Review of multiplication and division) 

Student should flow chart part of his job. 

(Flow charting should be done in most units in mathematics as well as 
in other subject areas. ) 
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Mathematics 
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Representative Mathematics Materials 

Laboratory equipment 
Number line 
Place value charts 
Fraction kits 

Decimal place value cards 
Circle meter 

Fraction, decimal, per cent boards 
Rulers, yardsticks, tape measures 
Household measuring units for volume 
"Lake and Island Board" (area and volume) 

Mathematical balance -- weights placed on numbered pegs 

shows number relationships and facts of the four processes 
Geo-board 
Abacus 

Geometric model construction kit 

Attribute blocks 

Scale 

Cash register and play money 
Calculator (O-U Divisumma 24) 

Games and Puzzles 
Dominoes 
Quibic 

Three-dimensional Tic Tac Toe 

Tangram puzzles 

Quizmo 

Imout 

Monopoly . 

Scriptographic booklets - Channing L. Bete Co. 

About Money and Banking 
About Measurement 
The A B C's of Credit 
Going to Buy a Car 
More for Your Money 
You and Your Bank 
How to Save Money 
Checking Accounts 
Don't Be Gypped 
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i Grolicr Education Corporation | 

* Modern Consumer Education, prepared for the U. S. Government y! 

to help Job Corps participants learn how to spend their earn- j 

S ings. Included paperbacks geared to sixth grade reading 4 

1 • level, cassettes, and filmstrips. 
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Communication Skills 



Reading Motiva.tion Unit 
GOAL: 

To have the student explore how much he actually reads in his everyday 
life. 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS: 

What's the pay-off? 

When,, -where, what do I really read? 

On the job: 

Manuals, directives, safety instructions, shipping labels, 
bills of lading, copy to be typed, - material to be filed, etc. 
In deciding what to buy: 

Labels on recordings, clothing, advertisements, menus, 
billboards, etc. 

Traveling outside the neighborhood: 

Road signs, maps,' street names 
For entertainment: 

Comics, jokes, directions for games, hobbies, magazines, 
newspapers, books, etc. 

Stories from Pictures 

Several sets of related pictures should be made available to the 
student. He will choose a set of interest to him and he will tell his 
story by his arrangement of the pictures. He will give an oral version 
of the story, at which point the instructor will emphasize vocabulary 
by writing the key words where all the group can see them. Finally, 
the student will write the story. 

Exercises in Alphabetizing • 

Clerical jobs usually involve filing. Practices in this skill 
include: 

Writing the name of each student or a separate index card and 
having the student place them in alphabetical order. 

Writing company names on separate index cards and following 
the above procedure. 
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Uses of Tape Recorder 

1. A technique that should be used often is that of having the 
student make a tape on a subject familiar to him. He would listen to 
the tape for diction, choice of words, sentence patterns, etc. Trainees 
for telephone operators and office workers would find this enlightening. 

2. Stories available in printed form may be taped by an 
instructor. The student would then listen to the tape as he reads tire- 
story. 
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Communication Skills 



Materials 

Many of the materials that ha ve been used to teach communica- 
tion skills to these students previous!/ have "turned them off. 11 An 
emphasis found in these materials is listening. Another is the choice 
of units of work that have short instructional sessions which give imme- 
diate closure. There are many materials suggested from which a 
selection appropriate to the student population will be made. 

However, since a change of attitude toward learning is para- 
mount, the first approach should be through the use of high interest-low 
reading levei books covering varied non-academic subjects, e. g. , 
sports, fashion, etc. 

Several companies have such series: 

Educational Reading Service 
Globe Book Company 
Field Enterprises Corporation 
Benefic Press 
E. M. Hole and Co. 

Books, Instructional Kits, etc. 

Readers’ Digest Services, Inc. 

Reading Skill Builders 
Science Readers 
Audio Skill Builder 
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Scholastic Magazines, Inc. 

Scope/Skills exercise books 

Across and Down -- puzzles - phonic and vocabulary 
improvement 

WordPuzzles and Mysteries (parts of speech) 

Wide World (Main ideas, details, context clues) 
Dimensions (author's purpose, generalization) 

Jobs in Your Future (filling out forms, applications, 
interviews, etc. ) 

Reluctant Reader Library - grades 8-12 (reading level 3-7) 
Scope/Literature CONTACT (especially for the disadvantaged) 

Kit contains anthologies, logbooks, posters, and record) 

a. Law 

b. Prejudice • 

c. Maturity * 

Open Door Books 

I Reached for the Sky (Job Corps trainee becomes stewardess) 
Where There's Smoke (firemen) 

Meigs Tower (air control) 

You're On the Air (disc -jockey) 

(Others appropriate to student population) 

Portal Press 

■ Springboards Programs 
Fiction on the Job 

Fiction (stories of teenagers' problems--drugs, 
juvenile crime, etc. ) 

Language. Arts 

The Negro in American History I 
, The Negro in American History II 

Follet Co. 

Reading for a Purpose (paced) 

Systems for Success (phonetics) 

Communications. I —II -III (linquistics) 

Bell & Howell Corporation 

Language Master Program 

' Has been effective in NYC Programs. Potential great 
for office workers and telephone operators. Two track 
record playback- -trainee mimics the instructors voice 
and listens to comparison. ) 
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Steck-Vaugh Co. 

Reading series of workbooks from grade 1 to adult education 
NOTE: Excellent teacher's manuals 

SR A 

New Rochester Occupation Reading Series 
Reading Laboratory 3B (reading level 3-9) 

The Dimensions Series 

We Are Black (reading level 2. 0-6. 0) 

Field Educational Enterprises 

Kaleidoscope Readers Series (reading level 2-9) 

Adult format, short stories for those with short attention 
.. • spans. Chance for immediate success) 

EDL 

Study Skills Laboratories . 

Social Science (reading level 2-12) 

Science 
Library Skills 
Listening Tapes 
Listen and Read Tapes 

International Teaching Tapes Incorporated 
Modern Reading Book I 

Skill tapes /slciil text 

Classroom World Production : 

Reading Instructional Tapes 

Lyons and Carnohan 

Pacesetters . 

Learning Systems Corporation 

Famous Black Americans 

Tapes and forms for answering questions on tape. 
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Periodicals 

Readers 1 Digest Educational Edition 

Scholastic Magazines, Inc. 

Scope 

Look, Life, Popular Mechanics, etc. 
Games 

Dolch Word Games 
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Media Model for a 

Cooperative Work-Study Program for 
Educationally Alienated Students 
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INTRODUCTION 



While the proposal guidelines require the development of three 
models --Counseling, Curriculum, andMedia--in practice the most 
effective instructional approach is to integrate the three models to pro- 
vide for maximizing the outcomes of materials, content, and instruc- 
tional strategies. 

The media model, for example, cannot by itself serve any 
instructional needs. Rather, it provides a framework for selecting and 
utilizing given content areas. For this reason, the media model is 
integrated with the curriculum model to provide a logical approach to 
the organizing, sequencing, and presenting of the content of the 
curriculum and, where relevant, the counseling elements of the pro- 
gram. 

RATIONALE 

When considering the development of instructional strategies 
and materials, the process of instructional technology must be examined 
and applied. This process provides for a comprehensive overview of 
the program being developed as well as an internal emphasis on evalua- 
tion or feedback to insure that relevant changes are made when and 
where needed to increase' program effectiveness. This process, known 
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as instructional/educational technology, or the systems approach to 
instruction, contains several elements, each building upon the other in 
a logical sequence to maximize learning outcomes. These steps are: 

1. .Specification of instructional objectives 

2. Development of criterion test items to evaluate learning 

3. Stating the characteristics of the learners to design a pro- 
gram for their needs 

4. Content selection 

5. Media selection 

6. Evaluation or feedback to insure revision where and when 
needed for program effectiveness 

A distinction is made in the media model between the process 
of instructional technology which offers the rationale for designing the 
programs and the actual hardware or software used to implement 
learning. This separation offers the program designer the opportunity 
to examine the program from this perspective: What are the most 
effective strategies for organizing and presenting the information? 

This initial focus on the process of learning and instruction eliminates 
the immediate tendency. to select the hardware and then . attempt to fit 
the content to it. With this, process approach, the instructional designer 
can make judicious media selections after the rationale has been 
established and the content sequenced. Then, and only then, can he 
select the most effective and relevant media for learning to occur. 

' % ■ 
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The Cooperative Work-Study Program is intended to accomplish 
three ends: the acquisition by alienated youth of basic academic con- 
tent; the development in these alienated youth of a positive attitude 
toward the general educational process; and the learning by alienated 
youth of specific occupational skills for successful performance in a 
given occupation. The systems approach to education offers the process 
for reaching these three program objectives. Based upon extensive 
research and development in all areas- of education and training, the 
systems approach has the rationale for designing education/training 
programs efficiently and effectively in a logical sequence of events. 

This comprehensive approach is needed to insure that meaningful learn- 
ing will occur in the students. 

MEDIA MODEL 
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The media model, through the application of the systems approach, 
will concentrate on three instructional areas: the affective or attitude 
area, the cognitive or academic content area, and the psychomotor or 
skills area. Specific content will be detailed from three program areas: 
Social Science Program, Mathematics Program, and Communi cations 
Skills Program. Guidelines will be proposed as alternatives to the 
successful attaining of instructional objectives in each of the three above 
domains. 
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Affective (Attitude) Domain 

Two primary areas of concentration are proposed:. The acquisi- 
tion by the student of a positive attitude toward the educational process 
and setting and the development by the student of a positive self-concept. 
The positive attitude toward education is crucial if the alienated youth is 
to achieve real learning gains and become a viable member of society. 
The development of the accurate self-image, i. e. , the answer to the 
question Who am I? will provide a base for entering the instructional 
program. 

The positive attitude toward the learning process will hopefully 
be the result of the total program. In developing the atmosphere for 
the realistic acquisition of a self-image, particular media and processes 
are suggested: • 

Polaroid camera- -for the creation of a type of self-portrait. 

The student can take a picture of himself.’ This picture can then be 
compared with a verbal-description of how he views himself, how others 
view him, or how he believes others view him. This process can con- 
tinue to a group self-image approach in which members of the group 
exchange pictures, write descriptions of how they view themselves or 
others and/or exchange both the pictures and .the descriptions to vali- 
date the images. 
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Cassette tape recorder--for the development of self-image. 

The student can talk privately in terms of Who am I? , What are my 
hopes, goals, beliefs, friends, etc.?, Where am I going? Later these 
can be exchanged with other students in a group session. 

Sensitivity sessions - -for developing the self-image. A counselor 
can use the pictures and the tape recordings to sensitize the student in 
terms of "Who am I? 11 to develop a realistic self-image. He can also 
use the pictures and recordings in group sessions to achieve similar 
goals. 

Alternative Approaches: 

Crr rtive expression--story writing, poetry writing, dramatic 
writing, storytelling, song, dance. These avenues can provide alterna- 
tives for self-expression and self-awareness for those youths who are 
"turned off" by conventional classroom approaches. 

Video tape recordings --as a recording medium, offers a tech- 
nique for revealing to a student an acfcurate portrait of how he operates 
and appears in a social context. This medium also offers the potential 
•for the use of psycho-drama in which a person can work toward develop- 
ing aii accurate self-image. Finally, the medium supplies a means for 
recording student-produced drama or other literary and creative works 
again to build the self-image in the student. 



Cognitive (Academic Content) Domain 

As with the other two domains, the formal instruction in this 
domain will be developed using the guidelines as suggested above in the 
Process of .instructional Technology. The effort will be made, wherever 
possible, to individualize the content so that each student will be per- 
mitted to achieve at his own ability level. The content will be sequenced 
according to sound principles of learning theory and will be presented 
in manageable units, with each building upon the other toward mastery 
of a given task. Evaluation must be continuous to determine program 
and material effectiveness as well as to revise when and where neces- 
sary to promote student learning. 

A non-graded curriculum is suggested in' which emphasis is 
placed on learning specific material rather than obtaining a letter or 
number grade. Since the ultimate criterion of learning will be per- 
formance in a given occupation, a letter grade may be irrelevant to the 
students. Secondly, by having a non-graded process, the student is 
encouraged to achieve as far as possible and not be concerned with 
"getting the grade. " It is hoped that the non-graded approach will 
remove the external reinforcement of the letter grade and replace such 
tokens with an internalized reinforcing structure- -self-pride in 
achievement. 
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Supporting the non-graded approach must be a curriculum based 
upon a careful analysis of each student's entering learning abilities and 
previously mastered content. This process of designing an individually 
prescribed curriculum underlines the systems approach to developing 
instructional programs and materials, i. e. , the content must be 
designed to fit the needs of a particular student rather than a prescribed 
target population. 

While all of the specific content ha's not been detailed at this stage 
of program development, general subject matters have been selected. 
Examples showing suggested mediation for possible content blocks will 
illustrate the integration of the media and curriculum models. 

In the mathematics program, one area of content will be those 
skills related to the successful completion of orders and invoices for 
a particular company. The content can be integrated with a simulated 
environment --a retail store--and the necessary mathematical skills 
can be integrated through actual problem-solving experiences using 
customer orders and invoices. Supporting this simulated business can 
be video-taped segments showing critical customer /clerk relationships. 
A customer., for example, wants to order certain merchandise from a 
store. Students can then assume the roles of clerk and customer, as 
shown in the tape segment, and can apply the necessary mathematical 
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skills to solve the customer's problem. Overhead transparencies can 
be produced which will both show the necessary mathematical processes 
and formulas which must be used to solve that particular type of busi- 
ness problem. Transparencies can also show the correct solution to the 
problem used in the simulation exercise. Finally, transparencies can 
be used to present new problems to students, followed by an analysis 
of the steps needed to solve the problem. 

In the Social Science Program, an area of critical importance 
in terms of content is that of drug abuse. In particular, one area is 
that of the legal rights of a minor caught either possessing or in the 
presence of the use of illegal drugs. Video-taped or filmed segments 
showing several minors in a room where drugs are being used by some 
youths can be shown to the program students. A police raid is made on 
the room and, at that point, the taped or filmed segment ends. The 
students then are asked what they believe will happen to the youths who 
were "busted" by the police. What are the rights of the youths, both 
the youths actually caught in the use of drugs or the possession of drugs 

S 

and those who were not using drugs. Then the taped or filmed segments 
can continue, showing precisely what will happen to the youths arrested 
by the police. Transparencies can be developed supporting the simulated 
segments and presenting summaries of the rights and penalties under 
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law which apply to individuals caught in the possession, use, or pres- 
ence of drugs. Booklets can also be developed to support this content 
area. : 

In the Co;m:muni cation Skills Program, an important content area 
is vocabulary mastery, particularly vocabulary to be used in a given 
occupation. For example, the vocabulary used in the printing industry 
must, obviously, be mastered by; a student before he is able to function 
effectively in that area. Rather than have a student simply learn the 
necessary terms through rote memorization, he can be given the 
opportunity to learn terms as they relate to a particular machine or 
process. Thus, the student will need to be working in either a simulated 
print shop or have access to the actual tools and- machines he will be . 
using on the job. In any event, the student will have an opportunity to 
use the terms as they will be used in the actual print shop, rather.- than 
merely memorize for the sake of passing a spelling or definition exam. 
The terms can be organized in audio tape/slide sets so that a student 
can work by himself in learning the terms. The same sets can be used 
in small group instruction for similar purposes. Transparencies can 
be developed which show the terms as they relate to the print shop. 
These transparencies can be also used for small or large group instruc- 
tion. Finally, cards or booklets containing the terms and necessary 
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diagrams or pictures showing the application of the terms, can be pro- 
duced for the students. 

< ’ ■■ '• ■ ■’ ■ ‘ 

Psychomotor (Skills) Domain . • ‘ 

The primary emphasis of this area is the learning by the student 
of skills which will be useful in a particular occupation. Again, the 
specifics of the content are not known at this time so that particular 
media will not be mentioned. 

"' One of the most effective approaches to the learning of skills is 
,• on-the-job training, where a trainee will receive instruction while work- 

ing in a controlled setting in an actual occupation. 

If a given company will only work with individuals who possess 
some knowledge of a particular occupation, simulation offers an excellent 
alternative. By creating; an artificial environment closely approximating 
the actual job conditions, the trainee will be able to experience the 
elements of many occupations but in a controlled setting. Various 
problems can be created and presented to the trainee so that he can 
/; . begin to develop appropriate pi oblem- solving strategies. He can begin 

to learn the necessary skills and knowledge needed to effectively per- 
form at a given .task. Also, the strategies a student used to resolve 
simulation problems can provide insights into' the student for the coun- 
seling team to evaluate. • Thus, simulation can serve as an effective 
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mediating step between the untrained student and the actual occupation. 
More importantly, the learning of the skills and information demanded 
by a given occupation can be sequenced in a controlled manner to insure 
effective learning.. Various media such as films, still photographs, 
and video tapes can be used to design the simulated work environment. 
Supported with necessary charts, forms, etc. from the actual job, the 
artificial setting can approach the reality of the vocational world. 

Several of the companies who have agreed to accept students 
from the project have developed materials which provide necessary 
information for the performance of a particular task.. In addition, 
several other companies have developed simulation programs in which 
trainees can acquire the necessary skills and learn the relevant content 
to perform effectively on the job. These sources of content materials 
and simulation programs vvill be investigated by the curriculum team 
for use in the program.' Again, materials may be locally produced if 
existing materials are inappropriate to the program needs. 

The above examples show the integration of the media and 
curriculum models. And, more importantly, the examples stress the 
roles that each model must pldyin the development of materials and 
instructional strategies for the program. 

The process of mediating the content is an ongoing effort. It 
must continually apply feedback from the evaluation of program 
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effectiveness. If the revising and redesigning of particular strategies 
and materials does not occur when and where needed- -as determined 
by evaluation, the ultimate learning by students of relevant content and 
skills will not occur. 

Once instructional materials are developed, the functions of the 
media component do not end. Rather, they have just begun. The con- 
tribution of the media component will end only when the program ends. 

% 

Just as a student will be working; within the particular content areas to 
achieve a certain level of mastery of skills and content, so, too, must 
the media component be working within those same areas to insure that 
the student will master the content and skills. 

Additional Mediated Approaches 

Visual Literacy . . 

The student can produce a storyboard of his daily life, which he 
can shoot using an Instamatic camera or Polaroid camera. He can tell 
visual stories about himself, his existence, his friends, his goals, and 
his attitudes to the wo^rld around him. This technique can be expanded to 
include 8mm film productions or video-taped television productions. 

These visual stories can be used by the student in one-to-one counseling 
sessions or with a group of other program students in general "rap" 
sessions, .-X. 
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Simulation 

Artificial environments can be filmed or video taped and then 
presented to the students for* their reactions, comments, or evaluations 
The content can deal with the experiences of alienated youth- -their 
goals, frustrations, anxieties, successes, failures, etc. In any event, 
the simulated experiences will parallel those of the students in the pro- 
gram. This approach may be useful in reaching students who, would, 
normally be hesitant to openly discuss and evaluate their own lives. A 
vicarious experience such as the use of simulated events maybe a 
positive technique for reaching such students in the initial phase of the 
development of self-image. 

Existing Materials . ", 

The Xerox Company has developed a series of booklets contain- 
ing stories from professional writers in which the problem of identity 
crisis is examined. The series, entitled The Way It Is, was developed 
to reach alienated youth, primarily from black ghettos. 

The Western Publishing Company, Inc. has developed, through 
Academic Games Associates, a series of simulation games focusing on 
several aspects of living and operating. in social and work settings. 

The games were designed to reach alienated youth, primarily from low 
economic areas. . 
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The Foreign Policy Association has developed simulation games 
for the Social Studies classroom. The games focus on critical areas 
of contemporary social relations. 

These are, in part, the kinds of materials available and of 
possible use to the curriculum area. If others are needed and are not 
available, they can be produced locally under the direction of the media 
consultant of the project. 

Additional Media and Curriculum Materials 

The Xerox materials, The Way It Is, offer content dealing with 
the alienated youth. Equally important, the material offers an excellent 
opportunity to deal with the general use of English- -grammar, reading, 
recitation, and possible simulation for writing. The stories are written 
by noted professional writers so that the literary standards are highu 

The simulation series developed by Academic Games Associates 
for the Western Publishing Company serves a dual purpose. It presents 
a realistic picture of contemporary social conditions and poses problems 
of the nature that a person in such areas might experience. Secondly, 
specific content is presented in several areas including: Consumer 
Relations, Democracy, Economics, Life Careers, Disasters, Parent- 
Child Relationships, and Ghetto Life. 

The Foreign Policy Association's simulation games for the 
Social Studies classroom offer both experience with contemporary social 
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problems and environments as well as sj)ecific academic content in 
given social studies areas. 

Science Research Associates has developed a series of pro- 
grammed materials for Job Corps with specific academic areas such 
as Math, Reading, Social Studies, and various trade areas. 

There are, of course, numerous other sources of academic 
content materials which should be investigated by the curriculum team. 

If the existing materials are not suited to the needs of the students in 
the project, relevant materials can be locally produced by the media 
consultant. It might even be possible to include students in the produc- 
tion of these materials. Indeed, this local production of media is an 
effective means of developing materials which will meet the needs of . 
these particular students'. 

One additional aspect of the total project should be considered 
before concluding the media model. As mediated curriculum is the 
best means of organizing and presenting information in the learning 
setting, so, too, must media be effectively used to disseminate informa- 
tion about the progress of the project to interested and involved parties. 
Such parties will be participating students and their, parents; admin- 
istrators, faculty, and student body at Oliver High School; the Pittsburgh 
Board of Education; participating business organizations; and interested 
citizens and community organizations. • 
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This type of progress report must be an ongoing effort and 

should not be presented until tangible results from the project are 

• * 

actually known. As the project progresses through the initial imple- 
mentation stage, the media consultant will be building this mediated 
report. For this type of report, the most effective medium is film 
(easily carried and shown, effective for television promption, etc. ). 

It appears that budgetary consideration will rule out this type of pro- 
duction. 

Thus, what will.be constructed is a slide/tape presentation 

‘ . «" \ 

which will provide a comprehensive report on project activities and 
results over the next nine months. This slide /tape presentation will be 
the core of the report to any interested group or individuals. 

Additional supporting media can be used. Fpr example, a 
newsletter can be developed and (perhaps by students in the program), 
charts, transparency sets', and film clips produced when necessary. 

The various mediated products will provide for all possible 
contingencies in progress reporting and project promotion. 

CONCLUSION 

Perhaps the single most important point made in the develop- 
ment of the media model is the integration of the model with the 
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curriculum and counseling models. The success of the project is con- 
tingent on this integration. ‘ 

A second point to be remembered is that the process of instruc- 
tional technology must be used in. the designing of instructional strate- 
gies and materials. Without this logical rationale, the materials may 
be designed in a random, piecemeal fashion and may only reach part or 
none of the program goals. 

A third point to note is that all of the media cannot be selected 

and assigned until all of the content has been specified. As specific 

• • • 'i . ■' 

"pieces" of information to. be taught are included in each one of the 
curriculum components, these "pieces" of information will be mediated 
by the media consultant, either through purchased material or locally 
produced material. The systems approach, followed by evaluation and 
feedback, will then effectively work toward the development of instruc- 
tional materials that will meet the needs of the program and, more 
importantly, the students. 
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APPENDIX IV 

Program Forms and Instruments 

1. A Message to Pittsburgh 'Employers 

2. Student^ Parent Commitment Forms 

3. Forms for Recording Information on 
Business /Industrial Contacts 

4. Student Insurance Applications 

5. Business /Industrial Reimbursement Form 

6. Chamber of Commerce Information 
Publication 

7. Student-Progress Report 

8. Curriculum Content Form 

9. Vocational Requirements Form 

■" . ‘V 1 , 
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PITTSBURGH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

. DIVISION OF OCCUPATIONAL, VOCATIONAL, AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



8 



• APPLICATION FOR EDUCATIONAL-WORK. EXPERIENCE PROGRAM 

PROJECT S.E.T. 



I 

TI 



o be Retained by Counselor 



PLEASE PRINT 
1 



Date Received: 



(Counselor) 



ame: 



1 



Last First 

ocial Security No: 



Middle 



Date of Birth 
Telephone : 



Address : 



_Zip_ 



ihool attending: 



Parents’ Name:_ 
Grade Level: 



I 



Approved : 



ft 



Pyjp 

W.yV, , 

mi 






M 

‘te:* 

i-TG#:-} 

w 

M:.' 






LtV**? 



fffi 



}&' 



if. 









fei 

(/%,«( 



i 

m 



'1 



(Counselor) - PLEASE DOUBLE CHECK * 
STUDENT SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER FOR 
ACCURACY 






1 



I PROJECT S.E.T. ’ 

.p;;.::pV-' v / ' ' ■' - : ; 2 - ..p ... . 

ALL Forms Below: - — To be Presented by the Student at Time of final Processing 



1 



be Retained by Personnel 
Name : .’ 



Nam 

ale 



Last First 

Social Security No: 



Middle 



Date Received: 
Date of Birth : 
Telephone :_ 



(Counselor) 



i 



I l ldress : 



Zip_ 



School attending: 



Parents ' Name 
Grade Level': 



r 



Approved : 



Y 



(Counselor) 



T ^be Retained by O.V.T. Center 



PROJECT S.E.T. 
3 



Nr*e: 



r 



Last First 

Social Security No..: 



Middle 



Date Received 
Date of Birth: 
Telephone : 



(Counselor) 



Ac jress : 



Zip_ 



School attending 



Parents’ Name: 
Grade Level: 



Approved : 
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O.V.T. PROJECT S.E.T. 

Name of Compan y 

Addr.es s Phone 

Type of Training; • 

Hour s 3ala r y 

Academic Requirements. ' 



Vocational Requirements 

Age and Sex Required 

Other Information 



Company Contac t 

Student Placement (name) 

Address 

Phone 










PITTSBURGH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Office of the As sociate Superintendent for Secondary Schools 



i 

To Administration Building Employees; 



September 26, 1969 



At its regular meeting on May 20, 1969, the Board of Public Education 
approved for the school year 1969-1970 the plan of the Mutual of Omaha Insurance 
Company of Omaha, Nebraska, to sell group pupil accident insurance in all schools, 
subject to the administrative plan of the Superintendent of Schools. 

' The basic insurance, referred to in the company literature as "School-Time 
Protection, " is available to students, faculties, and all Board employees at the 
premium rate of $3. 00 per person. It should be noted, however, that adults who 
are covered by State Workmen's Compensation -- and that means all employees of 
the Board of Public Education -- are not compensated under, this plan by the insiir- 
ance. company for injuries received while at work. In other words, the coverage 
to Board employees pertains only to injuries incurred while the employee is going 
to and from his work-. In this sense, the insurance, for adults might be called "travel 
insurance" only. 

- A "24-Hour Protection" plan is also offered to students, faculties, clerical, 
and administrative employees at a premium rate of $14, 00, but other Board employee 
at $20. 00. 

As in the past, the adoption of this plan of insurance is' made purely as a 
public service and the participation on the part of -any one is entirely voluntary. If , 
you desire this accident insurance, please complete the information requested on 
the envelope enclosed and return the envelope with the premium to MR. -JOHN F. 
HARTMAN, Room 218, Administration Building, Forbes and Bellefield Avenues, 
before October 12. Checks should be made out to Mutual of Omaha Insurance 
Company. The .insurance becomes effective on October 13, 1969- 

If it is necessary to file a claim, please call Mr. Hartman's office for the 
necessary form. 

Sincerely yours, 

-. • ... • - « 

Clair H Cog an 

*■•.•* • ‘ • 

Associate Superintendent, . 

'! •' Secondary Schools 
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POLICY NO,. 



MUTUAL OF OMAHA INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OffICE-OMAHA, NEBRASKA 



When treatment is completed or with- 
in 90 days from date of injury, which-' 
• ever period is less, mail this completed 
form (both sides) with bills to: 



Nome of student. 
Address 



l 
1 
I 
l 

i 

l 

Dote Occident reported to school officials 
.■ Noture of injury 



PITTSBURGH DIVISION OFFICE 
15TH FLOOR, INVESTMENT BLDG. 
23? FOURTH AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 15222 
EXPRESS 1-0270 



TO BE COMPLETED ON ALL APPLICATIONS FOR BENEFITS 

(ALL QUESTIONS MUST BE. ANSWERED) 



-Age- 



;Grade_ 



.Home Room_ 



(Street address) 

Name of parent or guardian. 
Nome of school . 



(City or town) 



(State) 



_/>ddress_ 

.Address. 



(Street) 



(City or town) 



(State) 



(Street) 



(City or town) 



(State) 



Nome of’ school system. 
Date of injury_ 



19_ 



. Hour- 



19- 



.Hour. 



-A.M.. 



-P.M. 

-P.M. 



i 

i 

i 



Student injured wos ot o school sponsored octivity os o: Participant Q Spectotor □ 

If student was engaged in o sports . event, was it: Intromura! athletics Q Interschool athletics Q 

Pleose furnish name of school outhority. supervising activity of injured student ot time of Occident: 

Nome : Title - 



iBtOn date of Occident, stote time student wos scheduled to report to school Hour- 

ly ( On dote of Occident, stote time student was scheduled to be dismissed from school. Hour. 
:»Whot specific octivity was involved ? ■ • . • 



.AM.. 

.AM.. 



.P.M. 

.P.M. 



jjwos the octivity sponsored ond supervised by the insured's school? Yes Q No □ 

j Type of school opplicont attends: Elementory-Q Junior High Q High □ Other 



| \ DESCRIBE FULLY HOW AND WHERE THE ACCIDENT TOOK PLACE 

Where did the Occident hoppen? : 1 ; . 

|How did the accident hoppen ? _ ‘ . • '• - - ■ ' 



■ Is applicant covered by workmen's compensation or employer's liability? 
Dote of this report : Signature of School OfficioL ' 



Yes □ 



No □ 
Title 



I 



COACH MUST COMPLETE FOR INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETIC INJURIES IF COVERED BY POLICY 



Nome of Sport. 



Senior High Teom Q Junior High Teom D 



hereby certify thot the opplicont is insured for the sport in which he wos injured ond that the injury occurred os follows: 

I 



Dated. 



Signature of Coach 



It RIC 
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REVERSE SIDE MUST BE COMPLETED ON ALL APPLICATIONS FOR BENEFITS 
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APSC 



a.. inf's 



Pa..3{U'x name 



Ago 



Dii JB^osis and concurrent conditions (If fracture or disloca* 
fio Bdcscribo nature and location.) 



When did symptoms first appear or accident happen? 



I 



Date. 



19 . 



W.to did polient first consult you for this condition? 



Dato_ 



19 _ 



HeWpofient ever had samo or similar condition? If "yes" 
skHwhen ond describe. 



Yes □ 



No □ 



Ntjjre of surgical procedure, if any. (Describe Fully.) 



I 

bore 

I 



Chorge to patient for this procedure including post-opera* 
tivMare. 



Date performed. 
$ 



-#. 19 - 



if performed in hospital, givo name of hospital. 



Inpatient □ Outpatient □ 



I 

live 

I 



Charge per coll 



Give dates of other medical (non-surgical) treatment, if any. 



Office . 

Home-. 

Hospital- 



-L-$- 



Total (Non*Surgical) Charges. 



Wj|* registered private duty nurse (R.N.) services neces- 

sar 



iMC 

1 



Yes □ 



Na □ 



Is aatient still under your care for this condition? 
if Bd" give date your services terminated. 



Yes □ 
Date _ 



No □ 



19 . 



I 

Date- 

I 



., 19 - 



Signed. 

Phone_ 



Attending Physician 









I 



(Street Address) 



(City or Town) 



(State or Province) 



(ZIP Code) 



I 



If Bj took X-rays, please itemize your charges. 



If akysiotherapy treatments necessary, what typo rendered? 



{ 



Number. 



.Charge for each $_ 



DENTIST'S NOTE 



In case of injury to teeth, identify teeth involved ond state 
if Bod and natural teeth. 



I 



Physician's or dentist's total charges. 



I 



-r-vr- ’f;r^viT".r^riS'.w"r TT^^^.rrTT'i '-r 'r r- .*-“ ,, ll \' , *j ; i ^.^^rrTr: r 
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ACCIDENT INSURANCE 



for STUDENTS 



Of 

Pittsburgh Public Schools 

,M© 

TbG^pMyAirMi 

Mutual of Omaha Insurant* Company ■ Home Office: Omaha, Nebraska 



PROTICTIOH! 

through 

THE 

I learning 
YEARS , 



MC7181 



DETACH ENVELOPE HfRE 



ENCLOSE PREMIUM AND RETURN TO SCHOOL 



I 

I 

I 



ENROLLMENT ENVELOPE FOR STUDENT ACCIDENT INSURANCE 



Please enroll my child in the accident plan checked below. The proper premium is enclosed. 

SCHOOLTIME ACCIDENT PLAN . ANNUAL 24-HOUR COVERAGE 

3.00 each student In grades K through 12. □ 



$3.0 

$3.00 each (acuity member or secretary. 
$3.00 each other school employee. 



_ $16.00 each student in grades K through 12. 

□ $16.00 each faculty member or secretary. 

□ $22.00 each other school employee. 



Name of child. 
Address 



Please print 



.Age. 



.Grade. 



.Phone. 



City. 



.State. 



ZIP code 



Name of school. 



Signature of parent or guardian. 

MC718M 
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I 



t 



I 
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MEDICAL EXPENSE BENEFITS' UP TO $5,000.00 eitherplan 



When injuries result in . treatment by a legally qualified physician or surgeon beginning within 30 days after the date of 
the accident, the plans will pay the expense incurred for necessary Services and Supplies but not to exceed the specified 
limits for each accident, nor $5,000.00, in the aggregate, for each accident. 



HOSPITAL BENEFITS Hospital room and board — the regular charge for each day. Hospital furnished medical services or 
supplies {other than A-ray benefits provided below) — t* l_ 



• the regular charge. 

.PHYSICIAN*? BENEFITS Treatment by a physician or surgeon (other than X-ray): (a) For treatment of a fracture or dls : 
location or for performing suturing or a cutting operation — the usual and customa 



location or Tor performing suturing or a cutting operation — the usual and customary charge. (Subluxation or internal 
derangement shall not be deemed a dislocation.) (b) For treatment of other injuries — up to $5.00 for the first treat- 
ment and $3.00 for each subsequent treatment. 1 r 



X-ray (other than dental) — up to one of the appropriate amounts (the most expensive) in the fol- 



, X-RAY BE.., 
lowing scnec 

rtl Skull or spine $20.00 (c) Ankle, knee, wrist, arm, elbow, 

(b) Lower leg, upper leg, hip, pelvis, clavicle, shoulder, ribs or nose $7.50 

sternum, jaw 15.00 (d) Hand, foot, ftuoroscope or any 

other X-ray not listed 5.00 



tooffl^frepJlc^f. IT ^ Denta * treatment — U P to $25.00 for the treatment of each sound, natural tooth, or $50.00 if the 



OTHER BENEFITS Professional ambulance service — up to $25.00# Orthopedic appliances — up to $20.00. The services 
1L-* r ®£'?* ared . gradua t? nurse (R.N.) or physiotherapist during a period of hospital confinement as a resi- 



private duty regi 

dent bed patient — tne usual and customary charge. 



Benefits are payable only for service or treatment performed and supplies furnished 
within the 52-week period immediately following the date of the accident. 



Pays 
death 
Accidental 
For ! 

g°‘!] ? a 1 ds "T-S?? 1 al ™s 7,500.00 

Both feet or both legs 7,500.00 



ACCIDENTAL DEATH AND SPECIFIC LOSSES 



following a ddjtionak benefits (the largest amount applicable) if the 
a *ter the accident, independently of sickness ana all other causes: 
OMossoIFvV^-" * $1,500.00 Both eyes 

Of .OSS Oir * * ... , . Hno hanH nr nno arm 



injuries result. in a specific loss or 

Li7.too.oo 

One hand or one arm 2‘,500.00 

One foot or one leg 2,500.00 

Either eye 1,000.00 



T HESE WANs BO NO T COVBh 




.. . .... , * ■ • • ' * .• j .. iv.i wii/ ucmviiw uio pa/uuio uiiuci nui ^ vii ill loauuu ui cmpiu/vi a 

iiaoujiy laws, (g) injuries received while participating in a riot, civil disturbance or unauthorized student demonstration, 
tn) injuries received while participating as a member of an interscholastic football team exclusively sponsored by the 
school (including scheduled practice and travel as a team). Also, the Schooltime Accident Plan does not cover injuries 
occurring during the summer vacation, except while the Insured is attending academic classroom sessions exclusively 
sponsored and supervised by the school (not including any type of travel), nor injuries received on the Insured's home 



HOW TO FILE FOR BENEFITS 

Notify school officials of accident immediately. Failure to notify school officials immediately of any accident covered under 
th ? P°*»!. cy #> ma ^ J e °P a rdize your rights to payment of benefits. If the school does not have the necessary benefits forms, 
n °“JY . to, e y° m P a ny immediately: Submit the benefits form to the Company within 90 days along with all medical and hos- 
pital bills incurred to date. 



SPECIAL NOTE TO PANENtS 

These plans are available only during the enrollment period specified by the school. This envelope is to be signed and 
returned to the school immediately with the required premium. 



DEFINITIONS 

“Insured’s home premises" means the building and the grounds where the Insured resides. An “authorized vehicle fur- 
nished by the school" means a school bus, a bus chartered by the school, or a private automobile arranged for in ad- 
vance by the school for the transportation of a group of pupils, which is supervised and attended by the person 
designated by school authorities. An “activity exclusively sponsored and supervised by the school” means any activity 
which the school authorities require the Insured to attend, or any activity of the insured’s school which is under the sole 
control and supervision of the school authorities, not including activities which are under a joint sponsorship or super- 
vision arrangement with any nonschool group. 



See the Master Policy for complete details. 

rtro 



DETACH ENVELOPE HftfE -^ENCLOSE PREMIUM AND ftETURN TO SCHOOL 



H 




IMPORTANT NOTICE TO PARENTS 



You have the choice of enrolling your child in either the SCHOOLTIME ACCIDENT PUN or the 24-HOUR ACCIDENT 
PLAN. The SAME OUTSTANDING BENEFITS are payable under either plan. 

The SCHOOLTIME ACCIDENT PLAN provides coverage for your child for school-connected accidents as specified In this 
brochure. 

The 24-HOUR ACCIDENT PUN covers accidents at home or away, any time, anyplace, except participation in travel, 
practice or games of interscholastic football. 

^ny lul^llm^h^^tudenf^^^rade or high school 
members, secretarial personnel and other fur 



boarding schools) is eligible for either plan as are faculty 
time employees of the school. 



%?mp{P Jjliffin hie enrollment envelope completely, 
envelope to the school. The coverage will be effects 
(ties, or on 'the policy date, whichever is later. I 
chosen. The policies are normally issued fora period of one year. 

^we re^4)l[s G foider for future reference as a summary of insurance coverage. 



... enclose the proper premium and have your boy or girl return the 
fve when the required premium has been submitted to^ school author- 
-. Either policy (S225EA or S226EA with Rider Form 999MS) may be 





The Schooltime Accident Plan covers loss resulting (independently of sickness and all other causes) from accidental 
bodily injuries received by the Insured while covered under the policy and while: 

(1) Attending school during the hours that school is in regular session, 

(2) Traveling directly to or from the Insured’s home premises and the school for regular school sessions, within one 
hour before school begins and one hour after the Insured is dismissed or the required time when traveling in 
school furnished transportation, 

(3) Participating in or attending an activity exclusively sponsored and supervised by the school, and traveling directly 
to or from such activity in an authorized vehicle furnished by the school, 

(4) Attending religious Instruction classes, including travel directly to or from the Insured’s home premises or the 
school and the place where such classes are held, 

.(5) Participating In school safety patrol activities or in intramural school sports, 

(6) Participating as a member of an interscholastic athletic team exclusively sponsored by the school (including 
scheduled practice and travel as a team): however, injuries received while participating as a member of an 
interscholastic football team exclusively sponsored by the school (including scheduled practice and travel as a 
team) are not covered. 



PLAN TWO 24-KOUR ACCIDENT COVERAGE Policy Form S226EA 

$16.00— FOR STUDENTS GRADES K THROUGH 12 Rider Form 999MS 

$16.00 -FOR FACULTY MEMBERS AND SECRETARIAL PERSONNEL 
$22.00 - FOR OTHER SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 

The Annual 24-hour Accident Plan provides coverage around the clock while at school, at home or. away, Includlng'the 
summer vacation period. It covers loss resulting (Independently of sickness and all other causes) from accidental bodily 
injuries received by the Insured while covered under the policy. 

„ - v 

- - A . 
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EMPLOYER REIMBURSEMENT 
FOR TRAINING UNDER PROJECT S. E. T. 



Company Name , 

Add r e s s Phon e 

Trainee's Name 

Add res s P hon e ~ 

Company Training Director • ■ • 

Name of Trainer . 

Name of Position for Which Student is Being Trained 

S tudent Training Salary 

Established Salary for Position after Training 

Time Expended in Student Training (hours) ■ . 

Company Cost for Training (hourly) ~ 

Company Reimbursement Total . 

Does the company have an established time allotted for training in this 
position? Yes ( ) No ( ) 

Did the student complete, his training in the allotted time? Yes ( ) No ( ) 
Was training part of a formal company training program? Yes ( ) No ( ) 

A.11 information on this form is accurate according to my knowledge of the 
position. 

(Signature) ■ 

• * (Title) 

• IGif 



V>‘: 













MIFOR 



m 






Al c o Produc t s , Inc, 

Chpngod to Latrobe Forge & Spring, Inc 
107 Gertrude Street 
Latrobe, Pa. (Westmoreland County) 
Phone: 537-7731 Area Code 4.12 



C. D.. Sheehy, President 



A. A. Bowman, Personnel Director 
W. L. Clark, P3.ant Manager 
(Circular steel products, rings, 
railroad ties, journal box lids, 
open die forge products) 



flanges, 

axles. 



Allegheny Airlines 
Greater Pittsburgh Airport 
Coraopolis, Pa. 15108 
Phone: 264-8900 

Gail Hall, Regional Sales Manager 
Leslie 0. Barnes, President, 

located in Washington, D. C. 

s>t^V e S 

*Allegheny Ludlum 



Oliver Building, 535 Smithfield Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222 
Phone: 261-5300 
Edward J. Hanley, Chairman 
Roger S. Ahlbrandt, President 



Wm. B. Pierce, V.P. Sales 



E. 

M. 

W. 

J. 

J. 

A. 



P. Purchases 
V.P Production 



Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company ■ 
Columbus and Preble Avenues, North Side. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15233 
Phone: 322-4400 • 

Li R. Eiswerth, General Plant Manager 
J . Whalen, Works Controller 
j . Pangborn, Manager 
Hdqs: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
(Power transformers and distribution 

transformers) 

•^Headquartered in Pittsburgh Metro Area 
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MAJOR FIRMS 



ifO 



Employing 500 and Over 
Pittsburgh -Metropolitan 
Area 



F. Andrews, V. 

J. Graham, Sr. 

A. Kirkpatrick, V*P. Finance 
E. Groves, V.P. Industrial Relations 
D. Pa ulus, V.P. Public Relations 
R. Coombs, Mgr. Personnel Admn. 

Plants: Brackenridge and West Leechburg, Pa, 
(Primary producers of stainless and alloy 
. steel) 



•^Aluminum Company of America (ALCOA) 

Alcoa Building - 425-6th Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219 
Phone: 553-4545 

John D. Harper f Exec. Officer 
John M. Mitchell, Exec. Vice President 
J. S. Harrison, Exec. Vice President 

Krome George, President 

English, Vice Pres. & Pur. Agent, 
Engineering & Transp. 

E. D. Muirs, Vice Pres. Personnel Relations 
John L. Fleming, V.Pres. Public Rela . & Adv. 
Plants: New Kensington, Lancaster, Col.legevi.lle. 

and Cressona, Pa. 

(Aluminum extrusions, products & castings) 



W. 

T. 



H. 

0. 



•^American Bridge Company 

Division of United States Steel Corporation 
525 Wm. Penn Place Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230 
Phone: 433-1121 
J. H. Long, President 

Ta3.bot, Asst, to President 
Cunningham, Vice President Operations 
Shepherd, Director of Purchases 
Renner, Comptroller 

Atkinson, Director of Personne3. Managemen 



R. 

K. 

C. 

W. 

W. 



A. 

D. 

S. 

F. 

C. 



Plants: Ambridge and Harrisburg, Pa. 



(Bridges of all types, buildings, steel barges, 
transmission towers, electric furnaces) 



American Chain & Cab3e Company 
2250 Nobles town' Road - Hdqs: Bridgeport, Conn. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205 



W. P. Perkins, Regl .. Mgr . Chain Division 
C. R. Kennedy," Dist. Sales Mgr. Wire Products 
R. Pi Carroll, Regl. Mgr. Wright Hoist Div . 
P3.ants: York - Braddock - Monessen - Wi.l.kes 
Barre, Bristol and. Exeter, Pa. 

(Chains, Wire fence, etc.) 



i 

3. 



American-Saint Gobain Corporation 
Empire Building, 507 Liberty Avenue (Su3.es Ofe 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 3.5222 
Phone: 26.1-2066 

W. E. McClurg, Di strict Manager 
Plants; Arno3.d and Jeannette, Pa.. 

Hdqs: Kingsport, Tennessee 

(Cl ear sheet glass , picture glass, than glass, 
safety glass, plate glass arid, mirror glass) 
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